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Big Things and Little Things 


BS things are made up of many, many little things. Think for a moment 
about your school building. If it is a brick building the walls are made 
up of thousands of bricks; if it is a frame building, then thousands of feet of 
lumber went into it, and if it is built of concrete and stucco, you know that 
millions of grains of sand went into its walls and floors. It takes countless 
trillions of drops of water to make an ocean, and who could ever count the 
waves of light in a sunbeam! Little things seem more important to us when 
we stop to remember that all big things in the world are made up of little, tiny 
things. 

Now let’s talk about vacations. By the middle of June all of you will be out 
of school for the summer, and every one of you will be looking forward to a 
happy vacation. And you can have it too if you just remember that big things 
are made up of little things and big happinesses of little happinesses. 

Of course you all like picnics. Who doesn’t? The joy of a picnic comes 
through many things: the planning, the preparation of the picnic lunch, the 
trip to the woods or the park, or maybe to a friend’s yard, the friends who are 
there, the games you play, the lunch, the swim, the rest on the grass in the 
shade of a tree, and at last the trip home—and later on telling Mother and 
Dad all that happened. You had a good time at the picnic, and it took a lot of 
little things to make up the big happiness. 

You will have a happy vacation by enjoying every single one of the little 
things that make for happiness. You may not get to go to the mountains or the 
seashore or the farm this summer, as you have other summers; so keep your 
eyes open to see the little pleasures about you and be ready to enjoy them. 

I shall not be going away this summer either. Shall we see who can find 
the most happiness right in his own home? Big things are made of little things, 
and the person who has the happiest summer will be the one who finds the most 


little things to be happy about. 
A happy vacation to you all. 
Editor. 
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Music the Wires 


I saw the strangest thing today: 


wee For high up in the air 


I saw so clear against the sky 
A music lesson there! 


The lines and spaces all were drawn 
Upon a page of blue, 

And notes ran up and down the scale 
As notes of music do. 


By Murna DeWolfe 


But then I saw some notes change place; 
And soon I laughed to see 

The notes were birds upon the wires 
All playing happily! 
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Nancy found Meda in the locker room 


N ANCY Collins opened the door for her father 
and threw her arms tightly around his neck 
in a big hug. 

“Umph! Ugh! Nancy! You can’t—tell—me your 
news when you're hugging me so tight,” he managed 
to gasp. 

“Why, Daddy, how did you know I had news?” 

“It’s instinct,” her father laughed. 

“You'll never guess!” Nancy told him excitedly. 
“The ist of June there is going to be a girls’ tourna- 
ment. It is going to be held in Bentley’s Field down 
by Mrs. Mitchell’s—you know, the lady who owns 
Puff, that perfectly beautiful cat? All the gym girls 
in Fiskdale’s three junior high schools are going 
to compete. There are to be four events—relay 
race, high jump, combination pass ball, and dodge 
ball.” 

“Sounds interesting,” said her father. 

“I hope I'll make you proud of me,” Nancy whis- 
pered, giving him another squeeze. 

“I’m proud of you now,” he said fondly. 

Nancy knew that her father had been a star athlete 
in his school days. If she had been a boy, she was 
sure that she would have followed in his footsteps. 
But being a girl, of course she could not. If she 


June 


made good in the tournament, she felt that he would 
be as pleased and proud as he would have been if 
he had had a son on the school’s football or base- 
ball team. 

When Nancy entered the gym the next day, sev- 
eral of the ninth-grade girls were already there. 
Nancy was in the first year of junior high and only 
a seventh grader. 

“Tl have to work hard if I’m to compete with 
them,” she thought. 

Nancy was one of the best athletes in her own 
class, but the tournament team was to be chosen 
from all the classes in the school. 

“Hello, Nancy!” ; 

It was Meda Joslyn, who had moved to Fiskdale 
only the month before. She was a strange girl and 
had remained rather aloof in spite of the girls’ at- 
tempts to be friendly. 

“Hello, Meda!” said Nancy. “You are the first one 
of our class I’ve seen down here.” 

Just then Miss Herman, the instructor, blew her 
whistle, and a crowd of girls hurried in from the 
locker room. 

“Goodness, there must be nearly two hundred,” 
thought Nancy, ‘‘and only about fifty will be chosen 
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to represent Central Junior High in the tournament.” 

Practice was soon under way. Nancy tried out for 
relay and jumping. But the fact that she was short 
and younger than most of the contestants handi- 
capped her. She did not mind though, because she 
was waiting for dodge ball. 

Combination pass ball came next. For this the 
girls were divided into two groups and lined up, fif- 
teen in a line, with their feet spread apart. A large 
ball was placed on the ground in front of the first 
girl in each line. At the signal, the girl grabbed the 
ball and rolled it down the line under the legs of the 
other girls. The last girl caught it and passed it side- 
ways to the girl at her left. Back down the line it 
went to the first girl, and then she passed it over her 
head to the one back of her. When it reached the last 
girl again, she ran with it to the front of the line, 
and began the play over. When the first girl was 
again in front, the game was over. 

It was harder for Miss Herman to choose players 
for this game; so she called a special practice for 
the next afternoon for pass ball only. 

At last came the time for dodge ball. Twenty girls 
were needed for a regular team and twenty for a 
practice team, so at least forty players would be 
chosen to report for a practice until the day of the 
tournament arrived. One team formed a large circle 
about the other team. Then a ball was given to the 
outside captain, and she threw it, trying to hit one 
or more of the girls inside. A member of the outside 
team had to catch the ball and try 
again to hit one of the girls inside 
the circle. As soon as a girl was 
hit, she had to step out of the 
game. The team won that could 
stay inside the circle for the long- 
est period of time. 

Nancy loved to dodge. When 
her own class played dodge ball 
she was nearly always the last one 
in the circle. But here being one of 


will practice throwing, I’m sure you can improve that 
part of your game.” 

After that the grind began. Three times a week the 
dodge-ball teams reported for practice. The girls 
improved in teamwork and throwing, and Miss 
Herman showed them a few tricks about passing 
the ball to surprise the girls inside. Nancy found it 
increasingly hard to remain in the center. of the 
circle. She practiced throwing the ball at home every 
night, but her improvement was slow. 

Gradually Miss Herman changed the two teams 
around, grouping the best players together. Now 
it was definitely A team and B team. She wanted 
the A team to practice together so that they would be 
used to each other’s passing before they played in 


‘the tournament. Sometimes Nancy was on the A 


team, and at other times Meda Joslyn took her place 
and Nancy was put on the B team. Evidently it was 
a tossup between these two girls. Nancy seemed a 
better dodger than Meda, but Meda could throw 
much better. During the week before the choosing 
of the team, she hit out the final player on the op- 
posite team two different times. 

Nancy redoubled her practice throwing at home. 
She tried to be more alert when she was dodging. 
At last the final day came. Miss Herman read off the 
names of the members of each team. When she got 
to dodge ball, Nancy held her breath. 

“Laura Peters, Amy Woodford, Gertrude Ryan,. 
and Meda Joslyn,” Miss Herman finished. Nancy bit 
her lip. But Miss Herman was con- 
tinuing, “Nancy Collins first sub- 
stitute, and Eva Thompson, sec- 
ond.” 

Nancy was terribly disappoint- 
ed. What would her father say? 
She had failed even to make the 
team. Of course there was one 
slight chance that she would get 
to play. Perhaps someone would 
not be able to play on the day of 


the last four was the best she Sau be OSs: the tournament, and she was first 
could do. The other half of the SSS” sub. As she tried to swallow her 


game was worse, for that meant 

being on the outside circle and 

throwing the ball. The quicker and more forcefully 
a girl threw the ball the better chance she had of 
hitting someone. And Nancy had never been good 
at throwing! 

She was a little discouraged after practice, until 
her name was read among the forty-odd girls to re- 
port for further dodge-ball drill. Miss Herman said 
to her: “Nancy, I hope you'll come every day. You 
have the makings of a nice little dodger, and if you 


disappointment, Miss Herman 
came over to her. 

“Why didn’t you come to practice yesterday?” she 
asked. 

“Why, it wasn’t our day!” Nancy said. 

“I called a special practice,” said Miss Herman. 

“I didn’t know!” Nancy was surprised. “I didn’t 
see it on the bulletin board.” 

“It wasn’t on the board,” said Miss Herman, ‘‘but 
I asked Meda Joslyn to go to all the home rooms on 
your floor to announce it.” 
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“She didn’t come in my room,” said Nancy. 

“That’s a shame!” Miss Herman said regretfully. 
“I wanted to watch you especially—but then Meda 
has done so well lately, I believe I decided rightly. 
You understand, don’t you? Substitutes are important 
to their teams too.” 

Why hadn’t Meda told her? 

Nancy found Meda in the locker room. 

“Sorry you didn’t quite make the team, Nancy,” 
Meda said, “but you may get a chance to play yet.” 

Her tone was cheerful. After all, she had made 
the team! 

“Meda, Miss Herman says that you were sup- 
posed to tell everyone about the special practice 
yesterday.” 

“Sure, that’s right.” 

“You didn’t come to our room.” 

“You are in 202, aren’t you?” 

“No—201.” 

“Oh!” Meda’s jaw dropped. “I didn’t know there 
was anyone in 201 who played dodge ball,” she 
said. 

“I'm the only one,” Nancy answered shortly. 

“I’m sorry, Nancy.” 


All the way home, Nancy wondered about it. Did 
Meda really forget? Nancy fought her suspicions, 
but she could not help thinking how queer it was that 
Meda, who was chosen in her place, had been the 
one to forget. “‘It’s just one of those things that books 
call a coincidence,” she told herself. “After all, 
Meda was really surprised, and she said she was 
sorry.” 

The teams had practice outdoors every day after 
that, and they all seemed in good form. Nancy te- 
ported for practice every time as usual, and kept on 
trying just as hard as she always had. Once she 
managed to stay in last on the B team for a whole 
minute by herself, before she was hit. She felt well 
repaid. 

“Good work!” said Miss Herman afterwards. “If 
you keep improving like that, you will be my star 
player next year!” How Nancy wished she could 
play this year! 

The day before the tournament Laura Peters was 
absent from school. “I hope she isn’t sick,” Nancy 
thought; “but if she’s out of school tomorrow I can 
play after all.” 

She could not help hoping that something would 
happen so she could play. Her mother and 
father were both coming to see the tourna- 
ment. 

But when the girls reported at the gym 
after school on the day of the tournament, 
everyone was present. At Bently Field Miss 
Herman gathered the subs together and said: 
“Nothing can go wrong now. You girls will 
be able to see much better from the grand- 
stand. Run along and cheer for us.” 

The Central Junior High team had been 
stationed at the side of the field. 

“Miss Herman, would you mind if | 
stayed with the team?” Nancy asked. “I 
know I won't be playing, but I’d just like 
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to stay here.” 
“All right, Nancy,” Miss Herman agreed. 
It was much more fun for Nancy to be 


“You helped to win the game 
as much as I did,” said Meda 


with the team. Maybe she could do some- 
thing to help them. 

Parkside. Junior High won the relay in a 
thrilling race, with Central coming in a close 
second. That gave Parkside ten points and 
Central five. 

In the high-jump contest, Central came 
in first with Lafayette second, which gave 
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Central a five-point lead. 
Nancy stood up and 
craned her neck to watch 
the pass-ball game. Cen- 
tral was ahead until the 
very last play. The last 
girl had the ball in her 
hands and had started to run to 
the front. Then the ball slipped 
from her grasp and bounced 
out into the field. She was run- 
ning so fast she could hardly 
stop to turn around, but she did 
her best. By the time she had 
retrieved the ball and got back 
to the front of the line both the 
other teams had finished. 
“It’s all in the game,” Miss 
Herman comforted the girl. 
But now the three schools 
were tied with fifteen points 
each. Dodge ball would decide 
the tournament. Central was 
scheduled to play Lafayette 
first. 
The game started with Cen- 
tral inside the circle. After the 
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Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of the 6th 
More loving I will try to be, 


For I’m God’s child, and He 
loves me. 


For the week of the 13th 
When I don’t know just what 
to do, 
God shows me what is good and 
true, 


For the week of the 20th 
I try to do a friendly deed 


Each day for someone who’s in 
need. 


For the week of the 27th 
I love to speak a word of praise 
And help to gladden someone’s 


She was not one of the 
best dodgers at all! One by 
one the girls went out and 
then Meda was left alone. 
Only two and a quarter 
minutes showed on the 
scoreboard. Could Meda 
hold it alone for a minute and a 
quarter, or longer? She was do- 
ing pretty well. The nervous 
strain was telling, and the Park- 
side team was not throwing as 
carefully as they had been 
earlier in the afternoon. 

A quarter of a minute went 
by and then Nancy just hap- 
pened to glance away from the 
game. Trotting across the field, 
with its tail aloft like a banner, 
was a large fluffy gray cat— 
Mrs. Mitchell's Puff! Nancy 
knew that Puff had been taught 
to play with balls of all sizes. 
And he was heading straight 
for the dodge-ball game! 

Nancy glanced around her. 
No one else seemed to see the 


first few players had gone out, days. 

the girls played well. Throw 

after throw failed to make a hit. At last there were 
but two girls left—Merle Abbott and Dotty Gra- 
ham—Central’s best players, who stayed in a minute 
and a half. Then Dotty stayed in alone another half 
minute. There was much applause as she finally went 
out, Central had been in four minutes! 

In the second half, Nancy bit her lips as the score- 
board registered two minutes, two and a quarter, two 
and a half, and went right on climbing. Why didn’t 
they hit out those Lafayette players! But all of a sud- 
den six of them were knocked out in quick order. 
The game was over and Central had won. 

There was a rest period and then Parkside and 
Lafayette went on the field, and Lafayette was again 
defeated. Now there would be a struggle! After 
another rest period the two top teams met. Parkside 
was inside first, and held out for three and a half 
minutes. The Central team had stayed in longer 
than that in the first game, but could they do it again? 

All eyes were on the dodge-ball ring as the last 
part of the game began. Nancy let out a gasp as 
Dotty and Merle went out almost at once. The two 
best players hit at the beginning of the game! Only 
one minute of play, and just four girls left in the 
center! Nancy was surprised to see Meda there. 
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cat. All eyes, including the offi- 

cials’, were on the game, where . 
Meda was still dodging. If Puff entered the circle, 
he would distract Meda and cause her to be hit. 
Noiselessly Nancy got up and walked toward the 
cat. He was getting nearer and nearer the circle. An 
official white line kept outsiders a certain distance 
away from the players. She must reach the cat before 
he got over that line. But she could not move too 
fast, as the girls might hear her and be disturbed. 
The cat was now within twenty-five feet of the circle. 
Nancy quickened her step, taking off her belt and 
tearing her program in half as she went. Then she 
crumpled each half into a ball. Puff was over the 
line, only ten feet from the circle! 

She was near enough now, and she threw one 
of the paper balls at the cat. It landed in front of 
his nose—almost hit him—and he stopped, one foot 
in mid-air. 

In a moment he would start on again. Quickly 
Nancy threw the other paper ball, all the time mov- 
ing stealthily nearer. Then she threw out one end of 
her belt and jiggled it a little. Puff, always ready to 
play with the nearest object, grabbed it. Nancy 
heaved a sigh of relief. Gradually she drew the 
belt nearer. The cat followed it, pouncing on it and 
then holding back. At last he was (Turn to page 27) 
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Part One 


ITTING on the upturned wheelbarrow with her 
chin cupped in her hand, Ellen regarded her 
brother soberly. 

“You make me tired, Henry Hubbard!” she said 
finally. “When Father first told us about buying the 
farm, you were more enthusiastic than anyone about 
living in the country. And now we've hardly been 
here a week, and all you do is grumble.” 

Henry’s right fist landed with a vigorous punch in 
his catcher’s mitt. 

“Well, what good are a 


that Ellen probably missed her friends too. “Come 
on,” he added, throwing his ball and mitt on the 
ground and approaching his sister. “Let's do some- 
thing together. I wouldn’t swap you for ten boys.” 

Ellen slid from her perch on the wheelbarrow and 
her eyes sought the far corner of the south field, 
where the old mill stood. 

“Father said we could explore the deserted wind- 
mill,” she suggested. “Let’s do it now!” 

Henry hesitated. “Did Father say whether it is 


ball and a bat and an al- 
most brand-new catcher’s 
mitt, when there aren’t any 
boys to play with?” Stoop- 
ing to pick up his ball, he 
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on our land? I mean, is it 
ours?” 

“Not exactly,” Ellen re- 
plied. ‘“‘It marks the 
boundary between the two 
farms, and there is some- 


began tossing it against the side of the barn again. 

“TIl play catch with you,” volunteered Ellen hope- 
fully. ‘‘ Course, I don’t throw very straight, but——’”’ 

“Not very straight,” Henry interrupted sarcasti- 
cally. “And you catch about one in ten!” 

“Hm! We ought to change your nickname from 
‘Happy Hank’ to ‘Gloomy Gus’!” said Ellen. 

A slow red crept into Henry’s cheeks. He had 
been rather proud of his nickname. 

“Well,” he tried to defend himself, “I left every- 
thing that made me happy back in the city.” 

“You ought to be ashamed!” Ellen’s usually soft 
brown eyes were blazing. ““You’ve got Mother and 
Father and all the animals—and you’ve got me. Of 
course, maybe I don’t count for much!” 

“Aw, of course you do, Ellie! I’m sorry,” Henry 
was instantly repentant. It dawned on him suddenly 


thing in the contract about 

leaving the old mill stand. 
It’s sort of a landmark. The way Father explained it, 
this used to be all one farm and the mill was built 
by Mr. Jenkins’s great-grandfather. But it’s all right 
for us to play in it. Father said Mr. Jenkins wouldn't 
mind.” 

“Well, then let’s see if we can get inside and if 
there is any way to climb to the top,” suggested 
Henry. 

As they drew near the ancient wooden structure, 
Ellen paused and craned her neck to look up at the 
huge wings reaghing toward the sky. 

“Oh, how high it is!” she exclaimed. 

Hank placed his shoulder against the heavy oaken 
door and pushed. The hinges creaked but the door 
swung in easily. Stepping in out of the bright sun- 
light, the children blinked several times. The large 
room was empty except for a few pieces of crude ma- 
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chinery. A rapid survey satisfied them, and they im- 
mediately mounted the staircase leading to the next 
floor. 

The room they entered was somewhat smaller 
than the lower one. Dust motes danced in the sun- 
beams from the west window. A low doorway opened 
onto a narrow balcony that encircled the mill at this 
level. 

They stepped out on the balcony. 

“This is fun!” exclaimed Hank, as he led the way 
around. “Hold onto the handrail, Ellie. Look! How 
plainly we can see Mr. Jenkins’s house from here!” 

He re-entered the mill. 

“I'm going up still higher. Be careful,” he added 
as Ellen followed him. “These stairs are narrower 
and kind of rickety.” 

The next room they entered was still smaller. Ellen 
stepped on tiptoe to the narrow window. 

“Oh, Hank!” she whispered, clasping her hands as 
she always did when thrilled. ‘““We can see clear 
across the river from way up here!” 

Hank straightened a little three-legged milking 
stool at one end of a low table before he joined her. 

“Why are we whis- 
pering?”” he whispered 


back, with a low 
chuckle. 
“Tt’s just sort of 


spooky,” breathed EI- 
len. “It’s so awfully 
quiet.” 

Even as she spoke, 
they were startled by 
the sound of music on 
the still air. 

They moved closer 
together and listened. 

It was a little word- 
less song, but clear, 
high, and sweet, like a 
human voice, sometimes 
fading away to a soft 
hum. 

“What is it? What 
can it be?” Ellen mur- 
mured shakily, holding 
tightly to her brother’s sleeve. She was afraid to move. 

Hank shook his head. The music seemed to come 
from above, but they were now at the top of the 
windmill. At least there was no way of getting any 
higher, for there were no more stairs. 

“Probably someone came in downstairs after we 
did. Let’s go down and see.” He was glad that his 
voice sounded braver than he felt. 


Ellen and Hank moved closer together and listened 


But as they descended the stairs, the music faded. 
And upon coming softly back to the upper room, it 
grew louder again. 

“The place is haunted! That’s what it is!’ Ellen’s 
teeth were chattering. “I’m going home! I’m scared!” 

Hank took her hand and again they descended 
the stairs very quietly. 

Once outside, they breathed easier. There was no 
one in sight. Hank looked suspiciously at the scare- 
crow in Mr. Jenkins’s cornfield. Then he turned and 
sped after Ellen, who was already racing toward 
home. 

“Mother! Mother!” cried Ellen, bursting into the 
kitchen. “It’s haunted! That’s what it is! It’s got a 
ghost!” 

“What's haunted?” asked Mother. “What are you 
talking about?” 

“The windmill, Mother. It sings!” panted Hank. 
“It’s a singing windmill!” He found that he could 
laugh a little at this safe distance. 

“Nonsense!” laughed Mother. But she listened to 
their excited tale, then added: “It’s probably noth- 
ing but the wind singing through the cracks and 
crannies of the old 
building.” 

“But there isn’t any 
wind today,” said the 
practical-minded Hank. 
“That is, hardly any, 
See, the leaves are bare- 
ly stirring.” 

“Well,” suggested 
Mother cheerfully, 
“suppose you get Father 
to go over with you to- 
morrow. Perhaps he can 
discover where the 
sound comes from.” 


Father did not think 
he could spare the time. 
But the next day after 
lunch, he tweaked EI- 
len’s ear and said smil- 
ingly: ‘“Well, come 
along. Let’s see if we 
can find your ghost.” 

Hank, who was leading the way, turned at the 
door of the mill and placed his finger on his lips. 

“Sh!” he whispered. ‘Be quiet. We don’t want to 
frighten it away.” 

“Now, look here!’’ Father grinned and stood still. 
‘Are you afraid of this ghost, or is it afraid of you?” 

“We're afraid of it!” Ellen nodded her head em- 
phatically. 
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_is the top floor. There aren’t any 


Nevertheless Father walked as softly as he could 
in his heavy boots. 

Sure enough! When they mounted the rickety 
stairs, leading to the little room on the third floor, 
they could hear the “ghost” singing quite happily. 

Ellen clung to Father's hand and Hank put on his 
best “‘I-told-you-so” expression. 

Father’s eyes began to twinkle. He had heard that 
voice before. He looked around. 

Unlike the lower rooms, this one was not perfectly 
round, but had a straight wall at either side. In the 
curved wall, facing west, a small window let in the 
afternoon synshine. A similar window, in the op- 
posite curve, looked out over the river. The wains- 
coting looked as old as the mill itself. 

Father rubbed his chin thoughtfully and looked 
up at the ceiling. 

“That’s what we thought too,” 
whispered Hank: “The music 
seems to come from up there. But 
you can see for yourself that this 


more stairs.” 


big drops of refreshing rain spattered their faces. 

A sudden gust of wind slammed the kitchen door 
behind them. 

“Wouldn’t be surprised if we had a three-day 
rain,” observed Father, looking out of the window. 

He was right as usual. It rained steadily for the 
next two days. 

Ellen and Hank spent a good deal of time at the 
window, watching for the breaking up of the dark 
clouds in the west that Father said would indicate 
clear weather ahead. They glanced frequently to- 
ward the old mill, as if they feared it might vanish 


in the rain. But there it stood looking lonely and 


solitary, silhouetted against the sky. 

The afternoon of the third day it was Ellen who 
first noticed the rift in the clouds and the streak of 
blue sky shining through. 

“Hank! Hank!” she called. “I do believe it has 


stopped raining!” 


A little later, wearing raincoats and rubbers, and 


“So I see,” Father acknowl- 
edged. “I thought perhaps there 
might be a trap door in the ceiling, 
but,” shaking his head, “I’m 
afraid those cobwebs up there in 
the rafters haven’t been disturbed 
for many a long year. Well, I 
can’t solve the mystery. But I'm 
sure it’s quite safe for you to play 
here if you want to. I wouldn’t be 
afraid of that ‘ghost.’” 

“Are you sure, Father?” Ellen 
asked anxiously. 

“Very sure,” asserted Father. 
“And this ought to make a nice 
playroom. But you'll have to clean 
it up.” 

“Oh, we will,” Ellen promised 
eagerly. 

“Won't it be fun, Ellie?’ asked 
Hank excitedly. “We can bring 
our toys and games. And I'll bring 
my tool chest and make another 
stool or chair or something.” 

Ellen looked at her brother. He was no longer the 
grumpy playmate she had endured all week. She 
drew a deep breath. She could even stand a “ghost” 
if Hank would only stay like this! 

Eager to get the new playroom fixed up, they hur- 
ried home with Father. The sun had slipped behind 
a cloud, and before they reached the house the first 
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of the mill and raised his hand to his lips 
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bearing brooms and dusters, they trudged * 

through the sodden fields toward the windmill. 

They had almost forgotten about the “ghost.” * 
But there it was, singing lustily a rollicking _ 


song about the sea! * 
Ellen dropped her broom and dusters and 
stumbled down the stairs again. * 
“Aw, Ellie! Come on back,” coaxed Hank, 
running after her. * 
“No, sir! I don’t want any old ghost to catch 
me!” she whimpered. * 


“Don’t be a scaredy-cat! Father said it was 
all right, didn’t he? And anyway”"—Hank began y 
to snicker—“that ghost isn’t any bigger than 
you are. Did you notice how it lispssometimes?” 

“Well——” Slowly and timidly Ellen fol- 
lowed her brother up the stairs again. “I wish I 
were as brave as you, Hank,” she sighed. 

Hank looked pleased. 

“You are brave, Ellie,” he said generously. 
“Maybe I’m brave about things that seem mysterious 
and dangerous, but you're brave about being lonely 
and putting other people’s happiness before your 
own, and things like that. Come on now. You know 
very well there aren't 
any ghosts.” 

They took off coats 
and rubbers and set to 
work. Down came the 
cobwebs, out went the 
dust. 

“I'm glad now that 
we moved out here. 
Aren't you, Ellie?’’ 
Hank whacked his 
broom at a distant spi- 
derweb with unneces- 


Everywhere 


By Susan C. Chiles ° 


One night when Mother heard my prayer * 
She said, “You know God’s everywhere 
And over you a watch will keep 

When you’re awake, as when you sleep.” 
So when I get into my bed 

And when our last good night is said, * 
I tell her that it is all right 


For her to just turn out the light; * 
I do not feel the slightest fear, 
For now I know that God is here. ” 


* * * * * * * * * * 


answered, casting a doubtful glance at the ceiling. 
“Of course,” Hank went on, “if we didn’t have the 
windmill, it would be awfully dull. There’s nothing 
very exciting about the country.” 
The “ghost” began a new song: 


“Have you ever watched the new green buds 

Burst into tiny leaves? 

Then watched them go a-dancing 
In the soft spring breeze? 

Have you ever picked blue violets 
That were wet with morning dew? 

Or peeped into a robin’s nest 
With eggs all speckled blue? 

Have you ever heard the crickets 
Singing in the dark? 

Or stroked the downy feathers 
Of a baby meadow lark? 

Have you ever seen a bumblebee 
Drink from the heart of a rose? 

If you haven't, maybe you can’t see! 
Or hear! or feel! Who knows?” 


“Why, Hank!” Ellen’s eyes grew large with won- 
der. “What a lot of things we've been missing!” 

Hank nodded. “Guess the ghost doesn’t agree 
with me,” he whispered with a shamefaced grin. 

“Well, if you ask me,” Ellen announced stoutly, 
“I think the country’s wonderful! I just love the 
windmill, and I’m even beginning to like the ghosts, 
sort of,” she ended lamely. 

“The windmill is swell,” agreed Hank, “and I 
don’t believe it’s haunted after all.” Then he sang 
gaily: “Maybe it’s enchanted! Who knows?” 
(To be concluded) 
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Because She Loved America 


mums By Marjorie Denham 
Picture by Lola McColl Russell 


e OW, children, & want you to work hard so 
our recital will be a success.” Miss Bell 
pursed her mouth like a funny round button. 

Jenny Matosky did not dare look at Mary or 
Jimmy Smith because she was tickled and her mother 
had said only last night: “Don’t laugh at people, 
my Jenny, laugh wid them. Then they will luf you.” 

Jenny wanted these Americans to love her, because 
she was so happy here after the dark days in Poland, 
before she and her mother had escaped and come 
to this free land. She loved Miss Bell and she loved 
the pretty music that her long fingers made on the 
white piano keys. Some day Jenny herself would 
make little notes like birds singing in the morn- 


_ ing and deep brown notes like those which came 


from the organ in the big church in Warsaw. Some 
day she would. 

“You will each one vote to decide who will play 
the last piece. Write your reason for choosing him 
or her, and give it to me.” The music teacher smiled 
as she let the five children out of the door. 

As they went down the street Mary said, ‘Oh, 
goody! Now I can wear the beautiful new blue dress 
my mother just made for me.” 

Ellen Prindle jumped up and down: “Phooey on 
your blue dress! I’ve a new pink one with lace ruffles 
on it.” 

In a high, singsong voice Freddy Dooley mim- 
icked, “I think I shall wear my lovely sky-blue-pink 
necktie with the green dots in it.” 

Jenny did not say a word. She did not have a new 
dress. All she had to wear was one of the checked 
aprons that her mother washed and ironed late at 
night after she got home from cleaning house for 
other people. 

“Hey, ‘Just Jenny’! Jimmy Smith still called her 
“Just Jenny” because long ago, when he had first 
asked her her name, she had said, “It’s just Jenny.” 
He pulled her long black pigtail. “Quit dreaming 
about wearing a solid gold crown and a silver dress 
and race me home.” He tore off down the street 
and she ran after him with an imaginary gold crown 
on her head and an imaginary silver dress floating 
behind her in the wind. 

That evening in the still dusk she swung back and 
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Little quivers of joy and love and fear ran up and 
down Jenny’s spine 
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forth on the gate waiting for her 
mother to come home. As she 
swung she said softly: “I just can’t 
ask Mother for a new dress. It 
will make her sad.” Then as she 
swung back, ‘‘Maybe she'll get one 
without my asking.” Then as she 
saw her mother coming up the 
walk: “She must be tired, she 
walks so slow.” 

Jumping down Jenny ran to 
meet her mother who came to- 
ward her with outstretched arms. 

“Oh, Mummy, we're having a 
recital, an’ Miss Bell says we must 
practice, an’ Mary’s got a new 
blue dress, an’ Ellen’s got a pink 
one with lace ruffles, an’—an’ 
——” Her voice trailed off when 
she saw her mother’s eyes. 

“Yes, my baby.” Her mother 
kissed her and held her hand 
tightly as they went into the yard. 
“Yes, and Jenny will have the 
cleanest, starchiest liddle gingham 
apron in Clarksdale.” 

Something died in Jenny’s heart. 
A dream of a gold crown and sil- 
ver dress, but she did not tell her 
mother that. She choked a little 
and said: “Maybe I'd better not 
be in the recital. ’'m—I’m not 
very good in my music.” 

Mrs. Matosky knew the reason 
Jenny said this, but she did not 
have any money to buy her a new 
dress. They had left Poland a year 
ago, and Jenny's soldier father had 
stayed to fight. The money he had 
given them was all gone. Now 
Mrs. Matosky had to work to feed 
Jenny and carry on until the war 
was over and he could come to 
them. 

Jenny was so quiet while her 
mother was cooking supper that 
she finally laid her hand on Jen- 
ny’s head and turned the little 
face up to hers. Brown eyes looked 
bravely into brown eyes, and soon 
a wavering little smile spread be- 
tween them. “Ve are not forget- 
ting, my baby, always to smile?” 

Jenny gulped back her tears 
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and said, “No, Mummy, I won't 
forget.’”” Then she sat down at the 
table and bowed her head. Almost 
before her mother had finished 
giving thanks for their blessings 
and for America, Jenny blurted 
out: “We're going to vote for 
which one of us will play the last 
piece on the program. I love Jim- 
my the most, but he doesn’t prac- 
tice much. Should I vote for him?” 

“That is for you to say. You 
must tink—think.” Mrs. Matosky 
still had trouble speaking English. 
“You must think of the program. 
You must make it goot.” 

The next two weeks the five 
children in the music class worked 
hard, and as the big night ap- 
proached they whispered and gig- 
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Tiptoe Quiet 


By Eleanor Hammond 


Doors can shut quietly, I 
know, _ 

And I try to close them so. 

Just as softly as a mouse 

I can come into the house. 

Oh, I think it’s fun to see 

How tiptoe quiet I can be! 


gled about whom they were go- 
ing to vote for. Jenny just could 
not feel so happy as the rest of 
them felt. When she thought of 


sitting at Miss Bell’s big piano in 
her gingham apron the tears al- 
most spilled out. 

One night Mrs. Smith, Mary’s 
mother, came in, and Jenny’s heart 
almost turned a flip-flop when 
she heard her say, “Mrs. Matosky, 
we all love little Jenny, and I won- 
dered——” 

Her voice got lower and lower, 
but Jenny knew she was offering 
her mother some money. 

“Maybe—oh, maybe——”’ Jen- 
ny whispered to herself, but she 
stopped short as her mother’s deep 
voice came from the other room. 
“No, dank you, Mrs. Smith; you 
are so goot, but I could only take 
help if my baby vas ’ungry.” 

Something in her mother’s 
proud voice made Jenny proud too 
in spite of her disappointment. 
The new dress had seemed a little 
nearer. Now it was gone, this 
time for good. 

The night of the recital came, 
and the mothers and fathers were 
all there. Miss Bell beamed and 
fluttered and lined her pupils up 
in front in a row. Jenny could 
not take her eyes off Mary, whose 
yellow curls bobbed and shone, 
and whose soft dress reminded 
her of the blue flowers on the 
rocky hillsides in Poland. 

Ellen looked pretty too, in her 
pink dress with ruffles, but Mary 
was so sweet that something 
caught in Jenny’s throat when she 
looked at her. 

She sat there trying to put her 
stubby little shoes back under the 
seat and trying not to think about 
the gingham apron her mother 
had stayed up so late last night 
to wash and iron. Slipping back 
in the seat so she would not show 
much, she peeked shyly around 
and saw her mother sitting by 
Mrs. Smith. Her mother’s eyes 
were looking right at her with 
such a proud, beautiful love in 
them that all of a sudden Jenny 
wasn’t ashamed of her clothes any 
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more! Why, her mother felt just 
as proud of her as Mrs. Smith and 
Mrs. Prindle felt of Mary and 
Ellen! Why, this was America, 
and they were free! They were all 
one family. How could she have 
forgotten ? 

When it was time for her to 
play her piece, she walked to the 
piano like a little soldier and put 
her funny little shoes on the pedals 
and laid her fingers softly on the 
keys. 

When they had all played their 
numbers, and it was time for Miss 
Bell to read the votes and tell 
them who would finish the pro- 
gram, Jenny grinned at Mary. She 
was sure Mary would win. They 


all loved her. She was so pretty, 
and she was always generous with 
everyone. 

Mary made a nose at Jenny and 
they both smothered giggles. 

Miss Bell said: “I am departing 
from my usual custom tonight. As 
a rule I only announce the name of 
the one the class has selected. This 
time I am going to read the rea- 
sons my pupils have given for 
their votes. 

Picking up some slips of paper, 
she read, “Because she’s a swell 
kid.” 

It was so still you could hear a 
pin drop, and Jenny knew every 
mother there was wondering if it 
was her child who was so “swell.” 


“Because I love her so,” she 
read again. 

It's Mary or Ellen, 
thought. 

Miss Bell was choking a little. 
She could not seem to see very 
well, but finally she read, “Be- 
cause she’s such a good loser.” 

Jenny held her breath. Now the 
teacher would read her vote and 
she was sure Mary would win, be- 
cause she had written, “Because 
she is my very dearest friend and 
practices her music.” 

But Miss Bell did not read Jen- 
ny’s vote. In a funny, shaky voice 
she read, “Because she loves Amer- 
ica so much.” Then she paused 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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1. “Chick -a- dee - dee - dee, chick-a - dee - dee - dee,” 
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Sang a bird so sau - ci - ly. “Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, chick-a- 
Sing-ing’s not so hard for me. Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, chick-a- 
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if you can sing like me.” 
can sing too, don’t you see!” 
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Picture by Violet LaMont 


warited a wooden top, the kind 

that he could spin with a string. 

_ “Ha, ha!” laughed Benny’s big brother. 

d) “Imagine a little fellow like you learning 
how to spin a wooden top. Why, you'd have 

the string knotted up in no time.” 

“Maybe I would, but I could untangle it 
and try it over,” insisted Benny. 

“Of course you could,” spoke up Benny’s grand- 
mother. “And I think I know right where there is a 
dime so you can have one.” 

Benny's eyes sparkled as he watched Grandmother 
reach down inside her knitting bag. 

“Here’s one right here,” she said as she put a shiny 
new dime in Benny’s hand. “Now run and get your 
top, and don’t let anyone discourage you from 
learning how to spin it.” 

Benny gave Grandmother a great big thank-you 
hug. Then he skipped happily out of the house and 
down to the corner store. 

“What can I do for you today, Benny?” asked 
Mr. Kipper as he leaned over the counter and smiled 
down at his little friend. 

“T’'d like one of the wooden tops—the blue one, 
please,” puffed Benny. He was all out of breath 
from skipping so fast. 

“Dear me! Dear me!” said Mr. Kipper as he 
stroked his whiskers. “I don’t believe a little shaver 
like you can ever learn to spin a wooden top. You 
better buy one of the kind you wind up. They have 
a much prettier sound anyway.” 

Saying this, Mr. Kipper reached up on the shelf 
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Benny squeezed his eyes tight. He just could not bear to look 


and took down a tin top with a red wooden handle. 
It made a very pretty buzzing sound as Mr. Kipper 
spun it over the floor. 

Benny’s round little face became very, very long. 
“It’s very nice,” he said politely, “but anyone can 
wind that kind of a top. I want the wooden kind 
that’s hard to wind. I can learn how to spin it. J 
know I can!” 

Mr. Kipper nodded his head. “Well, good for 
you, Benny! If that’s the way you feel about it, of 
course you want the wooden one. You'll learn to 
wind it too.” 

Then he reached over the counter and handed 
Benny the blue top and the string that went with it. 

Benny stood on tiptoe and laid his shiny dime 
on the counter. Then he skipped out of the store 
with the blue top clutched tightly in his chubby hand. * 

He was so excited that he nearly bumped into his 
friend Peter, who was just coming into the store 
on an errand for his mother. 

“Where are you going in such a hurry?” asked 
Peter laughingly. 

“I’m hurrying home with my new top,” answered 
Benny as he held it out for Peter to see. 

“Whew! That’s a pretty one,” said Peter. “But 
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the point is, can you spin it?” 

Benny shook his head. “I 
haven’t tried it yet, but I think I 
can,” he said. 

“Let’s see you,” said Peter ex- 
pectantly. 

Benny hesitated a minute. “All 
r-tight,” he said. He would much 
rather have waited until he had 
had a chance to practice. 

He began to wind the string 
around the top. He tried to do it 
smoothly, the way his big brother 
Bill did; but his chubby little fin- 
gers slipped, and down fell the 
top with a bang on the sidewalk. 

“Guess you can’t do it,” said 
Peter. “Better ask Mr. Kipper if 
he won't let you exchange it for a 
tin one.” 

Benny shook his head. I'll 
learn how to spin this one,” he 
said as he stooped over to pick up 
the precious top. 

“Maybe,” answered Peter. 

Benny walked slowly home. He 
was going to learn how to spin it, 
he thought determinedly, as he be- 
gan to practice winding it. 

“What have you got there, Ben- 
ny?” asked elderly Mr. Dale who 
was out for his morning walk. 

“A new top,” answered Benny 
cheerfully. “I’m having quite a 
time learning how to spin it. Do 
you think you could show me 
how ?” 

Mr. Dale chuckled. “I’m eighty- 
two years old, sonny,” he said, 
“and I haven’t learned how to 
spin a wooden top yet.” 

Benny swallowed hard. He 
looked at Mr. Dale’s long white 
whiskers and wondered if he 
would have to wait until he had 
whiskers before he learned how. 
He could hear Mr. Dale chuckling 
to himself as he tapped along with 
his cane. 

“I'm going to learn to do it 
right now,” said Benny determin- 
edly. He wound the string around 
the upper notch in the top, crossed 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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OR many years the Israelites 

were a happy and prosper- 
ous people. They lived in the coun- 
try that God had promised to 
Moses, a place that they called the 
Promised Land. As long as they 
remembered the teaching of their 
beloved leader Moses they were a 
brave and God-loving people. As 
long as they listened to Joshua, 
the man appointed to lead them 
after Moses’ death, they lived in 
God’s favor. 


But as the years went on the 
older men and women died. The 
younger men and women had not 
known Moses personally, and they 
scarcely remembered Joshua. The 
priests, the leaders, and the fa- 
thers and mothers told and retold 
the story of how Moses brought 
the Israelites from bondage and 
slavery in Egypt to a land where 
they could be free; they told how 
Joshua by faith and courage had 
given them the beautiful country 
they now called the Promised 
Land. 


But with the younger genera- 
tion the pursuit of wealth and the 
pleasures that wealth brings was 
the common interest. The people 
thought less and less about the 
God whom Moses worshiped. Less 
and less did they give thanks and 
recognition to God for the good 


fortune they enjoyed. Less 
and less they kept to them- 
selves. More and more 
they mingled with those 
who did not worship the 
one true, living God. 

Many of the sons and 
daughters of Israel mar- 
- ried the sons and daugh- 
ters of heathen countries 
near by, the sons and 
daughters of idol-worship- 
ing parents. Then trouble 
came, as it always does 
when people or nations 
forget God. Enemies 
pressed in and captured 
a part of the Promised 
Land. Many of its people were 
forced to labor for the enemy. Dis- 
couragement and gloom now set- 
tled over the Israelitish people. 

Out in the country, away from 
the cities and their pleasure-lov- 
ing crowds, lived a woman named 
Deborah. Deborah had not for- 
gotten God. Under the protecting 
shade of a large tree on Mount 
Ephraim, she lived a quiet, hum- 
ble, peaceful life with her hus- 
band. Here as she went about her 
simple tasks Deborah sang the 
songs of faith that her ancestors 
had taught her. 

Deborah had time to think 
about God, the one true God 
whom her ancestors had wor- 
shiped. She remembered all the 
stories concerning God’s goodness 
to the Israelites. She saw and 
mourned the fact that the people 
were now growing away from 
God. She prayed earnestly, and 
God heard her prayers. God gave 
her knowledge beyond that of the 
average person, and He also gave 
her light and vision. 

After a time the people began 
to come from far and near to con- 
sult Deborah because of the wis- 
dom of her advice. When they 
were most discouraged she would 
remind them: “You are descend- 
ants of the great and good man 
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Abraham, a man blessed and ap- 


pointed by God. Know your in- 
heritance! Stand upright and cou- 
rageous in the sight of Abraham's 
God.” Then she would ask them, 
“Are you not living in the land 
that God gave to Moses for our 
home and the home of our de- 
scendants as well?” 

Then Sisera, a captain in the 
Canaanite army under king Jabin, 
made war against the Israelites. 
Deborah prayed to God for guid- 
ance, and He showed her how best 
to aid her people. When she heard 
God’s voice, she sent for a man 
of her own race named Barak. 
When Barak stood before Debo- 
rah she said to him: ‘The God of 
Israel has commanded, saying, get 
together ten thousand men and 
march with them to the river 
Kishon. There God will deliver 
the enemy into the Israelites’ 
hands.” 

. Barak was fearful. He was one 
of the pleasure-loving persons 
who had forgotten God. He hesi- 
tated, then asked: “Would you 
have me march with ten thou- 
sand men on foot to the river 
Kishon while the enemy, King 
Jabin’s men, ride in nine hundred 
chariots made of iron?” 

Deborah said, “It is God’s will.” 

By his answer Barak showed 
with what great respect the peo- 
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ple looked upon Deborah. They 
not only listened to her words; 
they believed that she was chosen 
of God. She was known through- 
out the land as a prophetess. The 
people believed that God would 
let no harm come to Deborah. 
Downhearted, Barak stood before 
her. He lacked courage, his faith 
was gone. 

“T will not be the leader of that 
army and take the men in- 
to battle unless you go 
with me,” he told her. 

Deborah answered, “I 
will go with you, since 
the journey you take is not 
for your honor.” 

Barak called his assist- 
ants, and they got togeth- 
er ten thousand men, and 
Deborah went with them. 
They pitched their camp 
on the side of Mount Ta- 
bor near the river Kishon. 
When Barak and his as- 
sistants saw the enemy's 
huge army and the nine 
hundred iron chariots in 
the distance, they would 
have turned and fled had 
not Deborah restrained 
them. 

“Stand up,” she shout- 
ed, ‘and go forth to bat- 
tle! This is the day in 
which the Lord will de- 


liver the enemy into the hands of 
the Israelites.” 

Soon a fierce battle began be- 
tween the two armies. Then the 
Lord sent a great storm down 
from heaven. The rain came in 
torrents and much hail fell. After 
the rain ceased a mighty wind 
came and blew in the facés of the 
Canaanites until they could not 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Now Drifty lived down in the cool of the seas, 
Amid deep-sea gardens and tall seaweed trees; 
= ‘ And though he was only a small jellyfish 
#2." Inside of his heart was a very big wish! 
He schemed and he dreamed how someday he would go 
To live on the land where the soft breezes blow! 


One morning he met his gqffrie 
He climbed on her back angey 1 
“Oh, please, Mrs. Whale, tgne 
The flying fish saw it and st is 
So on the smooth beach at iRdg 
His jolly “whaleboat” set hilow 


To Drifty’s surprise he wasgzle 
For everything shone very ian 
How queer and how stragithi: 
Not cooling and dim like tieptl 
The sun smiled on him, butffays 
Was poor Drifty happy? Off, | 


He stayed in one spot and \ erf 
No drifting, no floating—vhhis 
How could he live here on Gla 
With bright light and hea 
Big tears filled his eyes thouhe t 
If only his friend, Mrs. Whgwo 
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By Jean cArlen 


his gqffriend, Mrs. Whale. 
ick angey went for a sail. 
vale, tgme up to the land; 
and sgt is grand!” 

ch at Rdge of the sea 

” set carefully! 


he waspzled with light, 
> very Miant and bright! 
stratuthis dry land seemed to be— 
like tiflepths of the sea! 

m, butffays were too hot! 

»py? he was not! 


t and uferfectly still— 

ing—whhis was no thrill! 

ere on @lace called the land, 

nd heafd this hard, gritty sand! 
ves thouhe tried not to cry— 

irs. Whgwould swim by! 


Just then a cool wave of soft, billowy foam 
Scooped up little Drifty and carried him home! 


fo) Then wiser by far was the wee jellyfish: 
go _ To live on the land was no longer his wish! 
< So swaying and floating within the deep sea, 


_Small Drifty lived happily, pleased as could be. 


(se Z " Each one in his place, a place for each one, 
: ean eee Has always been true since the world was begun. 
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The Golden Daffodil 


By Heather Scott (14 years) 
Bexley, N. S. W., Australia 


Dainty little daffy 
Swaying in the breeze, 
In amongst the grasses 
Underneath the trees, 
Lifting up your golden crown 
To catch the sun’s strong rays, 
Bringing joy to everyone 
Through happy summer days. 


Dainty little daffy 
Nodding in the grass, 
Calling to the honeybees 
And butterflies that pass; 
When at first you raise your head 
From your dark and earthen bed, 
You brighten up the woodland glade 
And cheer the world that God has 


made! 
& 
The Man in the Moon 


By Roberta James (13 years) 
Hampton, Va. 


Every night when I look up 

Guess what I can see. 
I see that kind old man in the moon 

Smiling down at me! 
His smile is merry though, and bright, 
He leads the way with guiding light; 
He casts shadows on the wall— 
Shadows dark, eerie, and tall! 
And as I lie upon my bed thinking 
The man in the moon at me starts 

blinking. 
& 
Stars 


By Tom Hughes (5 years) 
Auburn, Wash. 


Mommy, can I hold a star in my hand, 
Or will it disappear ? 

Is it a diamond in the sky? 

Little star, you are way up high, 
And I am way down here. 
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My Fishes 


By Diane Silveira (13 years) 
Berkeley, Calif. 


My fishes are happy, 
My fishes are gay; 

One fish is named Cappy— 
He plays all the day. 


I love my fishes, 
I love them all; 

Their eyes are like dishes, 
Each face like a doll. 


They swim and glide 
All over the pool; 
They never collide ; 
And forever are cool. 


Their tails are like fans, 
Their coats are like gold; 

Now the story of my fishes 
Has been truthfully told. 


& 
Friend Robin 


By Euguene Smith (12 years) 
Marceline, Mo. 


Robin hops swiftly, 

Stops and turns his head; 
He’s listening for a worm 

Beneath the flower bed! 
Down goes his beak, 

Then he gives a pull. 
Merrily he hops away, 

For his stomach is full. 


When It Rains 


By Alan States (10 years) 
Wayne, Alta., Canada 


What shall we do when the thunder is 
roaring 
And rain on the housetop is steadily 
ring? 
We'll stay inside till the rain is done 
And then go out with the coming of 
the sun, 


Squirrels 


By Peter Ferguson (10 years) 
Woodstock, Ont., Canada 


Up and down the trees they run 
And ‘jump from limb to limb. 
Black Squirrel is running very fast, 
For Gray Squirrel is chasing him. 
I wonder if Black Squirrel will make 
it! 
He is taking a big, long jump! 
Yes, there he is, safe in the neighbor- 
ing tree 
Without a scratch or a bump! 
Now other squirrels are joining 
In this merry game of fun. 
I'd like to watch their game of tag 
Until the day is done. 


Summertime 


By Helene Schleman (10 years) 
Middletown, N. Y. 


When school is out 
Children shout: 
“Summertime is here! 
We swim and play 
Each happy day, 
When summertime is here!’’ 


Saturday 


By Carolyn Dillon (5 years) 
Hood River, Oreg. 


Come on, let's play ; 
Scoot things out of the way— 
Big Brother is home today! 


The Birds 


By Patricia Sue Bolles (7 years) 
Lebanon, Mo. 


I like the summer birds. 
I like to watch them fly ; 

I like to watch them build their nests 
Up in the trees so high, 
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Alone with God 


By Norma Hamilton (12 years) 
Regina, Sask., 


Out here in the swing alone 
Not a single sound is heard 

But the distant bark of a tired-out dog 
Or the chirp of a baby bird. 


Alone, I am with God, 
And I hear His soft voice say: 
“Be unselfish, kind, and loving. 
Do My bidding every day.” 


Let’s Help 


By Nelson Lynch (12 years) 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Jingle-jangle through the slot, 
Nickels, pennies, dimes galore. 
When you've saved up quite a lot, 
Buy bonds and stamps; help win the 
war! 


Lending money is heaps of fun. 
You'll get a stamp book all your 
own 
And see your dollars, one by one, 
Upon its pages neatly shown. 


So jingle-jangle all you can 
To add to your stamp-book score; 
Then you'll get interested in the plan 
To buy more bonds and help win 
the war! 


My Cat 


By James Morrical (11 years) 
Culver, Kans. 


I have a funny little cat, 

And he is very, very fat. 

I give him milk two times a day 
And he will always come and play. 
He goes with me to get the eggs; 
And he will rub against my legs; 
Then when I pet him he will purr. 
He has such fuzzy, fuzzy fur! 


The Robin’s Message 


By Glenn Bales (12 years) 
McKeesport, Pa. 


From the pear tree’s topmost bough 
Comes the robin’s early song, 
Telling one and all that now 
Merry springtime comes along. 
Welcome tidings he does bring— 
Little robin in the spring! 
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Rescued 


By Mary Celeste Wells (12 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


It was a bright, sunny day in New- 
foundland. A cool, crisp breeze was 
blowing. 

A little girl was playing happily on 
the beach making castles in the sand. 
She had just got up on an old wharf 
when suddenly her foot slipped. 
She fell into the water with a loud 
splash and immediately sank to the 
bottom. Then just as suddenly an 
animal leaped into action. A huge 
Newfoundland dog dashed into the 
water and dived to the bottom; but he 
came up empty mouthed. He dived 
again. This time he came up carrying 
the limp, inert body of a small girl. 
The faithful dog carried her to a near- 
by house where she was revived. 

It is said that a true hero will take 
no reward. This brave hero got no 
reward in the form of medals or 
money, but got a reward just the same. 
He got the love and thanks of his 
young mistress, whose life he had 


saved. 


Vegetables 


By Barbara McDonald (11 years) 
Lima, Ohio 


Vegetables are good to eat, 

The cabbage, carrot, and the beet. 

You should eat them every day, 

Then you'll grow in a big, big way; 

And when you grow up you'll be big 
and strong 

And you'll remember you ate vege- 
tables all along. 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Please do not send 
us anything but your own original com- 
positions. Have one of your parents or 
your teacher write us a little note stat- 
ing that the poem or story is original 
with you. The judges read every con- 
tribution carefully and select for pub- 
lication as many of the best ones as 
there is room to print. Seasonal material 
should be im our hands three months in 
advance of the month for which it is 
intended. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, and 
address. To each child whose composi- 
tion is published a guild membership 
card will be sent and also a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused com- 
positions. 


V’s for Victory 


By Charles Smith (9 years) 
Squantum, Mass. 


I have a bunny rabbit; 
His fur is soft and white; 
I feed him in the morning 
And then again at night. 
His ears are long, and pink inside, 
Shaped like the letter V ; 
I guess he’s patriotic 
As V’s for victory! 


The Groceryman 


By Franklin Martin (8 years) 
Abbeville, S. C. 


I went to help the groceryman one 
day ; 

I helped him put some cans away. 

He gave me a sack of candy 

And said I was very handy. 

We unloaded some boxes too— 

It was too much for him to do. 

The groceryman is nice and funny 

And he always has a lot of money. 


Happiness 


By Elizabeth Graham (10 years) 
Tynemouth, Northumb, England 


Sing to the tune of “Sing a Song of 
Sixpence” 
Sing a song of happiness 
When things are going wrong; 
And when you feel unhappy 
Just you sing this song: 
Always have a smile or two 
When things keep going wrong, 
And stop those sulks that try to come 
When troubles last too long. 
And then you'll find you’re lucky, 
And happiness ’t will bring; 
So when you feel just down and out, 
Just sing, sing, sing! 
So sing a song of happiness 
When things are going wrong; 
And when you feel unhappy 
Just sing a little song. 


Dreaming 


By Donald Hollister (9 years) 
Mukwonago, Wis. 


I like to dream of summer, 
I like to dream of fall; 

I like to dream of the blessings 
God has given all. 
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f Ban sight of Andy in the Van Orden orchard 
made David run.. 

“Hey, Andy!” he called from the road. “Buck up! 
The world hasn’t come to an end!” 

At Andy's feet was a bale of chicken wire. With 
a pair of cutters, he snipped listlessly at it, cutting 
off big squares and putting them on the ground be- 
side him. His shoulders drooped, and the face he 
turned to David was very solemn. David was sure 
that Andy was in trouble. 

Pushing down the bottom strand of barbed wire, 
David crawled through the fence and hurried to- 
ward his friend. 

“What's wrong?” he asked. “Can I lend a hand?” 

Andy did not look up. 

“I don’t think anyone can help,” he said sadly. 
“Remember Haakon?” 

“Your white rabbit?” asked David. 

Andy nodded. “That hound of Mr. Sutton’s— 
Tom-Tom—frightened Haakon one day when he 
was out of his hutch, and he ran away. Remember?” 


“I remember,” said David. ““We hunted for him 
everywhere. What's happened?” 

“He’s come back, and he’s eating the bark off 
our peach trees,” said Andy. “I saw him doing it.” 

David whistled. It was good to know that Andy 
had seen Haakan, but when rabbits strip peach 
trees of their bark, the trees are usually ruined; 
and Mr. Van Orden had the finest peaches in the 
county. 

David put his foot on the bale of wire to steady 
it for Andy and looked at the peach trees that ranged 
in regular rows between the.road and the barn lot. 
There were signs of rabbits having fed on the 
trunks of several of them. The outer bark had been 
cut away by sharp teeth and the raw inner fiber ex- 

sed. 
an didn’t do all that, did he?” he asked 
Andy. 

“No,” said Andy. “He's bringing wild rabbits here 
with him. They’ve eaten some of the young trees 
Grandpa set out last February too.” 


“If they keep this up,” said David uneasily, 


“your grandfather'll lose his peaches.” 

“I'm going to put a wire guard around each tree,” 
said Andy. “But I wish you could have seen Haakan 
early this morning. Before I was out of bed, I heard 
Tom-Tom baying, and I jumped up to see why. The 
rabbits were here, and Tom-Tom was chasing them 
out. I could see Haakan quite plainly, because he’s 
so white. Tom-Tom could see him too. He didn’t 
seem to pay much attention to the others, but he 
chased Haakan all around the orchard. Haakan tried 
to get far enough ahead of him to scamper up the 
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The gray rabbits thumped wildly and scattered 


By Lawrent Lee 


Haakan Liked 


Peach Bark 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


bank, but Tom-Tom closed in on him every time. 
There wasn’t a thing I could do. Tom-Tom almost 
got him once, but Haakan wriggled away and 
scooted into that little drain pipe that goes under the 
road. Tom-Tom was too big to follow.” 

“Well, he did get away!’ David exclaimed in re- 
lief. 

“This time he did,” said Andy. “But Haakan 


‘will be back after more peach bark and Tom-Tom 


will be back after him!” 

“We'll have the trees guard- 
ed so Haakan can’t get any 
bark,” said David. 

“The carrots are up in the 
garden. He likes carrot tops too. 
Tom-Tom’s sure to get him!” 
Andy said miserably. 

David picked up a square of 
wire. He carried it to a near-by 
tree and put a neat guard 
around its trunk so that no rab- 
bit could reach its precious 
bark. 

Straightening from his work, 
he said positively, ‘Andy, we've 
got to catch Haakan!” 

Andy shrugged. “How?” he 
asked hopelessly. 

“We might try to chase him down,” said David. 

“Tom-Tom’s about as fast a hound as you'll ever 
find. He couldn’t catch Haakan this morning,” Andy 
reminded him. 

For half an hour the boys worked quietly, circling 
the trees with the wire protectors; but all the while 
they thought of Haakan. 

Haakan was a beautiful big rabbit. His whiskers 
were as long as David’s hand, his ears were high- 
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pricked with health, and inside they were pink and 
velvety. The Spartans had often watched him rise 
to his hind legs and listen to some unfamiliar sound, 
his ears alert, his soft eyes wide. When the noise 
meant danger to him, he would drop down and 
thump with his long, strong hind legs until the 
whole orchard echoed with the sound before he 
scampered to the safety of his hutch. 

Haakan had liked his hutch. Andy had built it 
according to the most approved ideas, with a tilted, 
self-cleaning floor, a snug sleeping corner, a place 
for plenty of water, and a shelf at the back out of 
the sunlight, where he could stretch at ease and look 
over the green meadows. Haakan had lived a happy 
life until one day, when he was out of the hutch 
exercising and amusing the Spartans with his an- 
tics, the dog Tom-Tom suddenly appeared. 

Tom-Tom had broken into a cry at once and 
dashed at Haakan. Haakan had fled, but not to his 
hutch. Mad with fright, he had run through the 
meadow and into the woodland, with the Spartans 
as well as Tom-Tom in full pursuit. But the boys 
could not stop either dog or rabbit, and Haakan had 
not returned. 

“The Indians used to snare rabbits,” said David 
thoughtfully. “So did our ancestors.” 

“Haakan might choke in a snare,” Andy pro- 
tested. 

“Not if we hid ourselves 
close by,” said David. “Then 
as soon as he got caught we 
could take him out.” 


HEN David and Andy 

had finally placed wire 
guards around all the trees, 
they made their snare. Then 
they got two cots from the Van 
Orden shed and put them on 
the porch. Throughout the 
night they kept watch alternate- 
ly, hour by hour. 

It was during David's watch, 
with the moon pouring white 
light into the orchard, that the rabbits came, the big 
white buck hopping in the lead, the smaller gray 
rabbits following him. Sometimes the wild ones 
faded into the background of grass and shadow, 
but Haakan always showed up plainly. 

David reached over and touched Andy. 

“Haakan’s here,” he whispered. 

Andy lifted himself to his elbows. Together the 
boys stared into the moonlight. 

The big white rabbit stopped to investigate a wire 
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guard. He circled it warily, then 
rose on his hind legs and pulled 
at it with his front feet; but the 
guard held. He approached the 
snare, drawn by the bait of peach 
shoots and sprigs of carrot top. 

As David watched, his heart 
beat so loud and his breath came 
so hard that it seemed to him the 
rabbits must surely hear him. 

Beside the snare, Haakan stood 
on his hind legs again and tried 
to reach the tender top of the 
young peach tree that the boys had 
bent down by tying a piece of light 
rope to the top and catching the 
other end of the rope under a 
brace that was wedged between 
the young trunk and the stick that 
held the bait. The bait was thrust 
straight and sure into the loop 
that was to tighten about Haakan 
when his nose struck the bait. 

A gray rabbit came close and 
shouldered Haakan, but Haakan 
held his ground. 

To David it seemed that the 
gray rabbit must have smelled 
their hands on the bait or that he 
did not want to contest it with 
Haakan, for he wheeled suddenly 
and started off across the orchard. 

Haakan drew still nearer to the 
snare. He nosed the bait. The 
next second the brace jerked loose, 
the bent peach tree sprang up 
straight, and Haakan went into 
the air, fast in the noose. 

The boys jumped from their 
cots. 

Signals of danger were ringing 
through the orchard. The rabbits 
thumped wildly and scattered, 
while Haakan struggled in the 
noose, his four legs beating fran- 
tically and his white body writh- 
ing. Suddenly Tom-Tom’s baying 
broke on the warm summer air! 

“Run!” shouted David. “Run 
as fast as you can!” 

Andy ran for the rabbit. David 
ran for the dog. 

Tom-Tom wriggled under the 
barbed-wire fence and came charg- 
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ing into the orchard. David knew 
him. They had had many a romp 
together. Now, David shouted at 
Tom-Tom: “Come here, old fel- 
low! Come here, Tom-Tom!” 

Tom-Tom did not come. He too 
had seen the rabbit swinging help- 
less in the moonlight. 

Tom-Tom was only four yards 
from Haakan when David 
launched himself on the dog. His 
arms went around the strong, 
brown neck. Together they rolled 
to the ground, the dog trying to 
escape, the boy talking softly and 
soothingly to him. . 

They lay on the long orchard 
grass with the dog’s struggles 
slowly subsiding until at last 
Andy cried: “Let him up, David! 
Haakan’s in his hutch.” 

David pushed free of the big 
hound and scrambled to his feet. 
When he joined Andy before the 
hutch, the white rabbit was hop- 
ping about, investigating each 
corner as if to say, “I see every- 
thing is just as I left it!” 

“Thank you for helping me 
catch Haakan, David,” Andy said 
happily. “If you’d been half as 
discouraged as I was, you’d never 
have thought of the snare!” 
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Loved America 


(Continued from page 14) 


and smiled at Jenny. “Come here, 
Jenny Matosky. Your class has 
chosen you to play America.” 
Jenny almost fell off the seat. 
Little quivers of joy and love and 
fear ran up and down her spine, 
and her knees wobbled, her mouth 
opened, and her eyes popped. 
Then Miss Bell brought a little 
gold crown and put it on Jenny’s 
head and draped a red-white-and- 
blue robe all over her gingham 
apron and led her up to the piano. 
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« Our Stamp Collectors « 


N THE year 1860 the province 

of New Brunswick, which is now 
a part of the Dominion of Canada, 
issued a seventeen-cent stamp on 
which was pictured the boy Prince of 
Wales, who later became Edward VII, 
king of England. Since that time a 
number of countries have issued 
stamps picturing boys and girls, and 
many of them are very interesting. 

Prior to the year 1932 it was the 
rule of the United States Post Office 
Department that no living person 
should be shown on any of our coun- 
try’s stamps. But that rule was broken 
by the issuance of a stamp showing 
a boy and girl, the children of a 
government official, planting.a tree 
on Arbor Day. Since then our coun- 
try has issued another stamp show- 
ing children. It is the “baseball” 
stamp issued in 1939, showing a 
group of boys playing baseball. 

All of you remember the name of 
Virginia Dare, the first white child 
born in America—in 1587. Her pic- 
ture is shown on a stamp issued in 
1937, 350 years later. 


tos bss 


[NEW ZEALAND 


— By Roland Rexroth — 


The stamp from New Zealand 
that we illustrate is one of a number 
of special issues called ‘“‘child- 
welfare” stamps. These stamps are 
sold by the post office for double 
their face value or more, and the 
excess of the sale price over the post- 
age value is used to maintain chil- 
dren’s health camps. These camps 
are similar to those maintained in 
this country by the Salvation Army 
and other charity organizations. 

A number of other countries, 
among them Mexico, Jamaica, Rus- 
sia, Belgium, and Switzerland, have 
issued child-welfare stamps. Most of 
these stamps picture children playing 
games, going to school, or doing var- 
ious kinds of work. 

Both the boy scouts and the girl 
scouts have been honored by issues 
of postage stamps. Boy scouts are 
shown on stamps issued by Hun- 
gary, the Netherlands, and Rumania, 
and the boy-scout insigne is shown 
on a Netherlands stamp issued iri 
1937. Girl scouts are shown on 

(Please turn to page 28) 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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Benny's Top 


(Continued from page 16) 


it over the knot in the end, and 
brought it down to the shiny tip. 
Then he wound the string carefully 
round and round, to the top’s fat 
middle. He kept his tongue over 
in one corner of his cheek. That 
seemed to help. He put the button 
between his first and second fin- 
gets and pulled his hand around 
the top until the string was taut. 
Then he clutched the top tightly 
with both hands. He had just fin- 
ished winding it when he reached 
home. 

“Hello there, Benny,” said Ben- 
ny’s big brother. “How does the 
top spin?” 

“G-good, I hope,” Benny said 
hesitatingly. 

“Let's see you do it,” said Bill. 

Benny straightened his shoul- 
ders. He must not fail! He threw 
the top to the walk and gave the 
string a quick yank. For a second 
his heart pounded like a trip ham- 
mer. He watched the precious blue 
top as it fell to the sidewalk. He 
hadn't tangled the string anyway. 
Now if the top would only land 
on its little steel tip. 

He squeezed his eyes tight. He 
just could not bear to look. Then 
he heard the soft little “hum- 
diddy-hum” sound. 

“Good for you!” shouted Bill. 
“Say, I'm proud of you! It took 
me years to learn how to spin a 
wooden top. How did you learn 
to do it so soon?” 

Benny was so excited he could 
not answer. 

The little top must have under- 
stood, because it hummed this lit- 
tle song: 

“Benny tried with all his might, 
Hum-diddy-hum-hum-hum. 
Benny wouldn't give up the fight, 
Hum-diddy-hum-hum-hum. 
. Benny showed what trying does, 
Benny tried, that’s why I buzz, 
Hum-diddy-hum.” 
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Three Wise Monkeys 


By Joanne Dee 


wm. 


\ \ ] HEN these three cunning monkeys are used to decorate the 

corners of a dish towel they cleverly remind the user that it is 
wise to close his eyes, ears, and lips to evil. Use one monkey for each 
dish towel. Embroider in the outline stitch with colored floss. 
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The Tournament 
(Continued from page 7) 


near enough. Nancy dallied a mo- 
ment longer to make sure and 
then grabbed him. 

“Nice kitty.” She petted him, 
starting on a brisk walk for the 
entrance to the field: She took 
him outside the gate and a few 
steps up the street. “Now go 
home!” she ordered. He looked up 
at her and said, “Prrt!”’ 

“Go home,” she ordered stern- 
ly.” 
Slowly Puff turned his head, 
lifted his tail, and marched se- 
dately down the street toward 
home. 

Nancy hurried back. A burst of 
applause broke out as she entered 
the field. “Meda must have held 
out all this time,” she thought. 
“I could never have done it.” 

But only one of the teams was 
in the center of the field. Nancy 
looked closer. Dotty Graham, Cen- 
tral’s captain was out in front. 

“We won!” cried Nancy. She 
glanced at the scoreboard. Cen- 
tral: 3 minutes, 35 seconds! Meda 
had done it! Now Dotty was lead- 
ing Meda out in front for a share 
of applause. But Meda saw Nancy 
and came running across the field. 
She took her back to the team. 

“But I don’t belong here!” 

“You do too!” said Meda. “Lis- 
ten to that applause. It’s for you. 
You helped to win the game as 
much as I did!” 

Nancy could not believe it. She 
had not realized that the whole 
grandstand would see her! Her 
mind had been only on getting the 
cat away. 

After the excitement was over 
and the cup had been given to 
Miss Herman for Central, Meda 
said: “It was splendid of you to 
do that for me. Especially after I 
forgot to notify you that day of 
the special practice. I was awfully 
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Victory Cart 


By Glenn Morgan 


HIS handy victory cart can 
easily be made from a box, 
two wheels on an axle, and two 
light-weight strips of wood. 
Use a box that will fit between 
the wheels. Fasten the axle to the 
bottom of the box about two- 
thirds of the way back by driving 
medium-sized nails part way into 
the box and then bending them 
around the axle. If the bottom of 
the box is made from thin wood, 
nail the axle first to a strip of 
1-inch lumber cut the right length 
to go between the wheels. Then 
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nail the box firmly to the strip. 

Nail two 36-inch strips of wood: 
to the back of the box, crossing 
them as shown in the drawing. 
On the outside of each strip cut a 
little notch near the top. Twist a 
piece of rope around the notches 
and tie together to form a handle. 
Nail a leg to the center front of 
the box so the cart will stand level 
when being filled. 

To make a real victory cart 
paint the top part of the handle 
with red paint, making a V as 
shown in the drawing. 


sorry about that, you know, and 
asked Miss Herman to let you play 
in my place, but she said no.” 

“She knew best,” Nancy agreed. 

“Won't you come over to my 
house someday after school?” 
asked Meda. “I’ve been lonely 
since I moved to Fiskdale. I’m so 
stiff with strangers, even though 
you are all friendly.” 


“Of course,” said Nancy; and 
then she saw her father coming 
toward her. 

“I’m proud of you,” he bent 
down to whisper with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“I did help after all, didn’t I?” 
she asked happily. 

“I was proud of you even be- 
fore you saved the game,” he said. 
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By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Sandwiches 


ANDWICHES get their name from the man who first thought of 
making them, John Montagu, the fourth earl of Sandwich, who 
lived in England in the first part of the eighteenth century (1718- 
1792). The first sandwich was simply a slice of bread with some food 
placed upon it, brought to the earl because he was busy and did not 
have time to go to the table. 
@ Today sandwiches are made from all kinds of bread, buns, and 
crackers, and are spread with all sorts of fillings. There are club sand- 
wiches, double-deck sandwiches, and open-faced sandwiches. The 
filling may be hot or cold and the bread plain or toasted. 


Sandwich Fillings 


@ Mash a package of cream cheese and mix with a tablespoonful 
cream. Add a chopped pimento and blend well. 

@ Mix 2 chopped hard-boiled eggs and 1 chopped sweet pickle with 
enough mayonnaise to spread. 

@ Spread peanut butter on one slice of bread and cover with apple- 
sauce or jam. Cover with slice of buttered bread. 

@ Grind raisins and nut meats together. Moisten with mayonnaise. 
@ Spread one slice of bread with drained, crushed pineapple and 
cover with salted cottage cheese. Cover with a slice of buttered bread. 


Apple Recipes from the Dominion of Canada 
(The Land of the Maple Leaf) 


Baked Apples 
@ Peel and core 6 large apples. 
@ Place in individual custard cups or in a large baking dish. 
@ In the center of each apple place 3 teaspoonfuls maple or maple- 
— syrup, a whole clove, a walnut meat, and 14 teaspoonful 
utter. 
@ Bake about 30 minutes in a moderate oven. 
@ Serve hot or cold with slightly sweetened cream to which 1/ tea- 
spoonful cinnamon has been added. 


Maple Applesauce 
2 quarts apples 1 lemon 
114, cupfuls maple or maple-flavored syrup 


@ Peel, core, and cut apples into eighths. 
® Slice and cut lemon into small pieces. 
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Mix apples, lemon, and syrup 
together and pour into baking 
dish. Cover and bake for several 
hours or until apples are tender 
and have turned a rich red color. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, we can’t begin to 
count 
The many blessings that 
You bring; 
So we'll just bow our heads 


and say, 
“Thank You, God, for ev- 


erything.” 


Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 25) 


stamp issued by Hungary in 1939. 

A most interesting series of 
stamps showing the children of 
the British royal family was issued 
by Newfoundland in 1910. The 
three-cent stamp shows Edward 
VIII, at that time Prince of 
Wales; the four-cent prince Al- 
bert, who is now King George VI; 
the five-cent Princess Mary; the 
six-cent Prince Henry; the eight- 
cent Prince George, and the nine- 
cent Prince John. 

The third stamp that we illus- 
trate was issued by Canada in 
1939. It is one of a series issued 
in honor of the royal visit of King - 
George and Queen Elizabeth to 
Canada and the United States, and 
shows their two daughters, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and Princess Mar- 
garet Rose. 

There are more than a hundred 
stamps that picture children, and 
most of them are not very expen- 
sive. A group of them would 
make a most interesting page for 
your collection. 
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A Fierce Animal 


By Merna Irene Fletcher 


Take one letter from the name of each of the pictures in the order 
in which it appears in the following rhyme. If the right letters are 
chosen they will spell the name of a fierce animal that belongs to the 


cat family. 


y bhirc 


My fourt 


My firstisin but notin cap , 
y second’s in city bubnot in ue), 


My whole afierce animal of 


India will make. 


What Am I? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


I have a neck, I have a back, 
But I do not have a head; 
And where I might have legs and 
feet 
I have a tail instead. 
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State Flower Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


If you fill in correctly the last 
word in the following verse you 
will have the name of the State 
that has chosen the black-eyed Su- 
san as its State flower. 


Black-eyed Susans, yellow dressed, 
March, a happy band, 
Up and down the green-clad hills 
Of sunny 


Can You Guess These Cans? 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


There is a can that grows on the 
ground; 

It’s good to eat when summer 
comes round. 


Then there’s a can that is very 
sweet, 

And children think this can is a 
treat. 


There is a can that is made of 
notes; 

In churches it comes from people's 
throats. 


Another can on a stream is found, 
And it has paddles to speed it 
around. 


There is a can whose little light 
Pierces the darkness of the night. 
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Hidden Birds of the Bible 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


The name of a bird mentioned 
in the Bible is hidden in each of 
the following sentences. The itali- 
cized letters in the first sentence 
show you the first bird. Can you 
find the rest? 

1. Look at the pigs wallowing in 
the puddle. 
2. Eric ran even faster than his 
brother. 
3. Why rave now about what 
should be forgotten? 
4. Hand over all that you have. 
Oh, Marie, a gleam of light 
is breaking. 
6. Hush! Awkwardness like that 
must be excused. 
That dog howls continually. 
For best results check it early. 
(Answers on inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 

Have you ever noticed how much easier it is to do something when you 
think you can do it? When you say to yourself, “I can’t,” “I don’t think I can,” 
“I'm afraid I can’t,” or “It’s too hard,” you are really preparing the way for 
failure. 

Whether you are getting a lesson, taking a test, practicing on the piano, 
doing some task for Mother, or trying to keep the Booster pledge, keep saying, 
“I can, I know I can!” For faith in your ability always makes everything easier 
for you. 

School will soon be out and examination time is approaching. No doubt you 
know all the answers to the questions you will be asked, When examination time 
comes, if you will remember to say, “I can,” it will help you to pass all the tests 
with flying colors. 

Perhaps when vacation time comes you will want to learn to swim, or ride 
a horse or a bicycle, or do something else that seems hard. Perhaps you will want 
to work and will find a new job that you have never done before. But if you 
approach all your work and play in the belief that you can do anything you 
want to do, you will be surprised how quickly you can master all the new things 
you want to learn. 

The members of one of the Booster Clubs formed some time ago have 
learned the value of thinking and saying, “I can.” They have named their 
club the “I Can’ers’” and each member tries never to say, “I can’t,” but tries to 
feel that he can do anything he has to do. From time to time the members report 
what they have accomplished through their efforts to keep their slogan. 

You too can be an “I Can’er.” Like the little engine with the heavy load 
that kept saying, “I think I can! I think I can! I think I can!” you too can reach 
the top. 


We all have difficult things to 
do sometimes, but Donald has 


I am sure The Prayer of Faith helped 
me.—Donald Watt. 


learned how to say “I can” by 
depending upon The Prayer of 
Faith to help him. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me through a great num- 
ber of difficulties. Probably the most 
important is my music lessons. A few 
weeks ago my music lesson seemed ve 
hard; it was one of the hardest I 
could have had at that time. I was 
sure I would make a mess of it when 
I went to play it. But when I started 
to play I began to say The Prayer of 
Faith, and I played the piece more 
beautifully than I had ever played it. 
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If Mary had given up when she 
lost her mother’s money, she might 
never have recovered it. But her 
faith helped her to keep trying 
until she got it. 

Dear Secretary: 1 thought I would 
write you this lovely day and tell you 
what The Prayer of Faith has done 


-for me. One day last week my mother 


gave me fifty cents to get some gro- 
ceries with. I laid it on a shelf and it 
fell into a crack in the wall. I didn’t 
know what to do, so I went on to 


school. But when I came home I de- 
cided to say The Prayer of Faith and 
work at getting the money out. After 
a little while it fell out of the crack, 
and I was very happy.—Mary L. 
Baxter. 


What a lovely surprise Roslyn 
prepared for her mother! Think 
how pleased her mother must have 
been when she came home. 

Dear Secretary: The other day my 
mother was away from home all after- 
noon. She did not have time to wash 
the noon dishes before she left, and 
my sister and I did not have time to 
wash them before we went back to 
school. But when I came home from 
school I thought I would wash them 
and surprise my Mother. 

When I had finished washing the 
dishes I practiced my piano lesson. By 
then it was near suppertime and 
Mother still had not returned, so I de- 
cided to prepare supper. When Mother 
came home she was very happy and 
surprised.—Roslyn Mahoney. 


Besides being interesting, Robin 
Adair’s letter shows us that he 
must believe he can-do unusual 
things, because he has won two 
prizes for his good work. 

Dear Secretary: The last mail 
brought me a very welcome letter from 
you. I have five or six pen pals in the 
United States and Canada. Naturally 
I find- their letters very interesting. 

Lately I have won two prizes given 
by the children’s page of the Western 
Mail. One was for a painting. I re- 
ceived 2s. 6d. for that. The other was 
a crossword puzzle, which won a certif- 
icate. I have done another painting 
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which I hope will receive a prize. 

Over here in Australia, at least near 
our place, there are many kinds of 
birds and animals and wild flowers. 
These are some of the birds I see 
around our place: crows, eagles, grass 
parakeets, rosellas, hawks, hedge rob- 
ins, magpies, “silver eyes,” willy-wag- 
tails, cuckoo doves, mud larks, emus, 
wild ducks, and pigeons. There are 
many others I do not know the names 
of. 

In the way of animals we have 
kangaroos, rabbits (a great pest here), 
foxes (also a great pest; they kill the 
young lambs and do lots of damage), 
opossums, wallabies, platypuses, water 
rats, and koala bears. I am sending 
some stamps showing some of our 
birds and animals. Next time I will try 
to describe some of them. 


The children of my school are col- 
lecting paper, cardboard, books, and 
rubber to help the Allies. So far I have 
found seven tires, and hope I can find 
some more.—Robin Adair Hethering- 
ton (Australia). 


I feel still better. It is so wonderful 
to know that God will help us. I don’t 
see why all people, no matter how 
busy they may be, can’t pray some time 
during the day. It helps so much! 

Sometimes it is a little hard to keep 
the Booster pledge, but “practice makes 
perfect,” so I keep trying —Ruth Anita 
Hargesheimer. 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
gitls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
are under fifteen years of age and 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your 
letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand for 
“I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I 
speak no evil.” A Booster may earn 
his pin by sending in one subscription 


VACATION DAYS 


Vacation days are here again, 
With time for work and play. 

Pll say “I can” and trust in God 
To help me every day. 


Ruth Anita is probably a very 
busy girl, but she finds time to 
study and pray and learn about 
God and His Son Jesus Christ. 
Dear Secretary: There is a small coun- 
try church across the road from where 
I live. Last summer a Sunday school 
was begun, but when cold weather 
came the attendance dropped off until 
finally there wasn’t anyone coming. 


There were plenty of Sunday school 
supplies, so I am studying the lessons 
at home. I thought I could do this and 
get the meaning from them, even if 
there wasn’t any Sunday school or 
church held in the little building. 

Every time I think about God and 
Jesus Christ I feel better. When I pray 
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for WEE Wispom other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months. This does not 
mean that you must quit writing after 
you have earned your pin. The secre- 
tary will be glad to have as many more 
letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 


Let’s all use our vacations this 
summer learning how to be “I 
Can’ers.” 

Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Jean Hutchins (11) and Max 
Hutchins (8), 20 S. E. 29th, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Betty Gerrets (9), 
1805 Dartmouth St., Alexandria, La. ; 
Marion Hansen (8), Rte. 1, Box 178, 
Washington Island, Wis.; Cynthia 
Koyen (11), Washington Island, 
Wis.; Martha Adams (12), 802 N. 
19th St., Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Dorothy G. Irwin (9) and Maude C. 
Irwin (11), Box 131, Muncie, IIl.; 
Kay Palmer (10), Jerry Palmer (10), 
Earl Hovendick (12), Leroy Hoven- 
dick (13), Leroy Olson (13), Jack 
Kelly (10), and Eugene Kohler (9), 
all of Tekamah, Nebr.; Rosemary 
Mares (8), Mickey Mares (10), Lloyd 
Mares (12), Kenneth Rohan (11), 
Joyce Raddatz (7), all of Sugar Bush, 
Wis.; Ruth Klegin (8), Bear Creek, 
Wis. ; Joyce Anne Elliott (14), Casilla 
8, Vifia del Mar, Chile, S. America; 
Susan M. Gibbons (10), % T. Gib- 
bons, Esq., Gibbs & Co., Valparaiso, 
Chile, S. America; Richard Midford 
(14) and Marino Midford (12), 380 
Robinson Ave., Selkirk, Man., Canada; 
Evelyn R. Cleveland (8), 505 Town- 
ville St., Seneca, S. C.; Lucy Feduik 
(12), Box 45, Andrew, Alta., Canada; 
Avis Jean Williams (10), 4414 Har- 
rison St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
Lois Fiesel (9) and Viola Fiesel (11), 
Rte. 1, Box 64, Martin, N. Dak.; Alice 
Kopsner (12) and Patricia Block 
(11), Hillman, Minn.; Charles R. 
Cargill (11), Eddy, Tex.; Richard Hall 
(10), Brandywine Rd., Rte. 2, Hud- 
son, Ohio; Rose Itzkovitch (13), 4242 
St. Urbain St., Montreal, Que., Canada; 
Helen Mamelak (12), 81 Rachel St. 
W., Montreal, Que., Canada; Beverley 
Sykes (13), Box 858, Powell River, 
B. C., Canada; Alice Hansen (8), 
Magnolia, Iowa; Loris J. Browning 
(12), Rte. 2, Kingsville, Mo.; Doris 
A. Hinkle (9), Asbury, W. Va.; 
Audrey P. Antonucci (12), 105 Ken- 
sington Ave., Meriden, Conn.; Elaine 
King (11), Government Camp, 
Oreg.; Nancy Hillman (11), Rayfield 
Pl., Westport, Conn.; Shirley Miller 
(11), Rte 3, Box 41, Red Wing, 
Minn.; Anne White, (14), 1015 
Crawford Dr., Rockville, Md.; Robert 
D. Slycord (9), Reasnor, Iowa. 
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Due to a misunderstanding we have 
been receiving paper dolls cut from 
books and magazines. We cannot re- 
print such dolls, What we want is 
your own original doll with clothes 
designed by you especially for her. 
Each doll must be accompanied by a 
note from a teacher or parent stating 
that it is original. 


THIS IS SARA 


Designed by Irene Snell (13 years) 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstalt 
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Deborah’s Songs 


(Continued from page 17) 


open their eyes. They were not 
able to use their arrows and slings 
to fight against the Israelites be- 
cause they could not see. After the 
wind stopped the air became very 
cold and Sisera’s men could not 
wield their swords because their 
fingers were like ice. 

The great wind that blew into 
the faces of the enemy and closed 
their eyes blew directly on the 
backs of the Israelites. The wind’s 
force hastened them onward, and 
when the Israelites saw the con- 
fusion in Sisera’s army, they took 
it to mean direct help sent them 
by God. Their courage returned. 
They fell upon the enemy with 
such force that Sisera’s army was 
soon conquered. Sisera, when he 
saw that his army was beaten and 
captured, fled on foot. But he too 
was soon captured. It was a great 
victory for the Israelites. 

Deborah returned home tri- 
umphant and happy. The men of 
Israel, believers in the one true 
God, had conquered the army of 
idol worshipers. The descendants 
of Abraham had shown them- 
selves worthy of being called the 
children ‘of a mighty forefather. 

Deborah composed a song and 
sang it to her people: “Praise ye 
the Lord for the avenging of Is- 
rael, Praise ye the Lord for the 
people who offered themselves 
willingly.” 

Deborah became known as “a 
mother in Israel.” When the peo- 
ple were downhearted they would 
cty, “Awake, Deborah, and sing 
us another song.” 

Deborah would chant, “‘O Lord, 
let them that love Thee be as the 
sun when he goeth forth in his 
might.” Then the people would 
again take heart and go forth as 
children of a mighty Father. 
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Everyone is pleased when he 
sees an animal obey a command 
or show by his actions that he is 
really thinking for himself. Many 
of you have a pet that shows al- 
most human intelligence in doing 
smart and cute tricks. We feel 
sure that you would like to share 
his performance with other boys 
and girls; so why not write us a 
letter telling us about him, the 
tricks he can do, and how you 
taught him to perform them. 

Address your letter to WEE 
WispoM, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo., and be sure to give your age, 
name, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 have quite a few 
pets. I have a jaguar, two dogs, a par- 
rot, and two kittens. Tigger, my 
jaguar, is a very good climber and 
jumper. I am trying to teach her to 
shake hands but it is not easy. I am 
sure that she is the sweetest jaguar in 
the world and I hope nothing hap- 
pens to her.—Philippa Wolffsohn (12 
years), 91 Regent St., Belize, British 
Honduras, Central America. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a brown-and- 
white guinea pig. Her name is Bother. 
I taught her to beg for her food. This 


is how I did it: I held my finger up 
high enough for her to put her front 
feet on it. Then I held a carrot above 
my finger. She learned to stand on my 
finger and squeak for the food. When 
she squeaked I let her have it. She is 
full of life and is very friendly —Carol 
Williams (13 years), 2340 Delmar 
Drive, Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Editor: My pets are turtles. I 
have two. I bought a bridge for them. 
water and put the turtles up on the 
bridge their trick is to dive off the 
bridge into the water. They can swim 
very well. They are green with little 
black lines on their back that look 
like cracks. Their stomachs are black 
and a Haste (10 years), 
27-34 One hundred ninety-first St., 
Hollis, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a ox. He 
is three years old. His name is Bright. 
Bright is red and white and has long 
white horns. I can put a horse’s bridle 
on his head and he does not object to 
the bits. I can then ride him and he 
steers fine. I can also put reins and a 
light horse’s harness on him and hitch 
him to the riding wagon. On the back 
of the wagon I attach a sign: “Sav- 
ing on Gas.” It is go Cold- 
well (12 years), Rte. 3, Bridgetown, 
N. S., Canada. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
Friend’s name 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Dear Editor: | am writing to tell 
you about my pet pony. She is about 
fourteen hands high. I have had her 
since last May. I have taught her how 
to side-step and to tell how old she is. 
She will rear up on her hind legs. 
I am now teaching her to play “the 
end of the trail,” to play dead, and a 
few other tricks. When my pony does 
tricks I always give her something 
to eat that she likes. The most im- 

rtant things to remember are to be 

ind at all times and never to raise 
your voice.—Phyllis Edmondson (14 
years), 241 Chapel St., Saylesville, 
R. I. 


Dear Editor: | have a dog, and | 
should like to tell you about her. She 
is an old English ay Her name 
is Rags. That fits her because she looks 
so ragged. She can stand on her hind 
legs and turn around. When she does 
this trick I always reward her with 
something to eat. She eats peas, beans, 
fruit, and raw carrots. When I come 
home from school Rags always meets 
me. When I tell Rags to shake hands 
she lifts up a paw and holds it out to 
me.—Marilyn Simonson (10 years), 
Medina, N. Dak. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a wonderful 
canaty called Gulliver. He is so tame 
that he will sit on my finger. I bought 
him with some money I received for 
Christmas. 

This is the way I trained him: I 
put my finger through the bars of his 
cage. He pretended to be very angry 
at me. He flew at me with his beak 
open and with wings stretched out. 
After I had done this for several days 
in succession Gulliver became so used 
to my hand that I could open the door 
and stick my hand in without his 
minding it. After that Gulliver would 
hop on my finger and peck at my 
hand.—Diana Scott (9 years), Ash- 
wood Rad., Villanova, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a dog that is 
nine years old. He is a French collie 
and his name is Laddie. He is very 
smart. Last summer some of our hogs 
got out and you should have seen 
Laddie take them in! He grabbed 
them by the ear, and they really went 
back where they belonged. If the barn 
doors are closed and Laddie wants in 
he just grabs the big sliding barn door 
with his teeth and it open far 
enough for him to get through. 
—Yvonne ]. Fryman (6 years), Rie. 
3, Box ree Brookville, Obio. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


n > 
God does my every hunger 
feed; 
God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment of 
the day 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
_ Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 


e, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


‘God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Answers to Puzzles 
A Fierce Animal 
Tiger 
What Am I? 

A shirt. 

State Flower Puzzle 
Maryland 


Can You Guess These Cans? 
Cantaloup, candy, cantata, canoe, 
candle. 
Hidden Birds of the Bible 


1. Swallow, 2. crane, 3. raven, 4. 
e e, 5. eagle, 6. hawk, 7. owl, 8. 
ite. 


Of Interest to Parents and 
Sunday Schoolteachers 


HOW TO TEACH YOUNG CHILDREN 
THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO GOD 


Very young children can easily be taught their true 
relationship to God, and what they learn during 
their tender years will remain with them through 
life. With this thought in mind the Unity School of 
Christianity publishes a series of simple lessons to be 
used by parents and Sunday schoolteachers in direct- 
ing children’s thoughts toward the spiritual side of 
life. Grouped in a loose-leaf folder they are known as 


BEGINNERS’ OUTLINE 


These lessons are nonsectarian. They make no at- 
tempt to give the child any formal religious instruc- 
tion but rather they endeavor to prepare him for the 
acceptance of religion later on. Appealing to his play 
instinct, the Outline offers simple devices such as 
cutouts, pictures to color, and things to make as a 
means of stimulating the child’s interest in God’s 
human family, His bird family, His animal and vege- 
table kingdom. The child soon comes to know God 


as his Father and as the one source of everything in 
the universe. 


The BEGINNERS’ OUTLINE offers parents and Sun- 
day schoolteachers a wealth of simple teaching ma- 
terial to be used over a twelve-month period. Com- 
piled by persons with years of experience in training 
children, it is worth many times its price, which is 
only $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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BLIND 


Not long ago the Wee Wisdom editors 
received such a nice letter from Delores 
Johns, a little girl in Montana, that they 
asked her permission to share it with 
other Wee Wisdom readers. Here is the 
letter: 


“I have taken Wee Wisdom for 
nearly two years and I think it is 
a very nice magazine. I like all the 
stories and poems. I know The 
Prayer of Faith from memory, and 
I know that prayer has helped me 
in many ways. 

“I am eight years old and can 
read Wee Wisdom to myself. I am 
so glad that blind children can 
read it too, so I am sending one 
dollar so that you can send Wee 
Wisdom to some blind boy or girl. 
I earned the money myself.” 


CHILD 


What a nice thing for Delores to do! Yes, 
blind boys and girls can read and enjoy 
Wee Wisdom now because it is printed 
for them in Braille. If you have seen any 
books or magazines in Braille, you know 
that the characters are represented by 
raised dots and that blind persons read 
by running their finger tips over the dots. 


If you know any blind child who 
would like to have a Wee Wisdom sub- 
scription, send us his name and address, 
and he will receive it free of charge. The 
only requirement is that he be able to 
read revised Braille, Grade 114. The 
cost of these Braille subscriptions is partly 
met by love offerings from persons who, 
like Delores, wish to bring happiness to 
boys and girls who cannot see. Thanks 
to Delores and everyone else who helps 
in this way. 


917 TRACY AVE. 
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